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Close of the Volume. 


The cluse of a volume, to an Editor, is a sort of 
an era in his life—not that his labors cease, or that 
he has a resting place from the routine of his du- 
ties, but it is a tally —a land mark —a stage in his 
earthly journey, where he parts with some old 
friends, and welcomes some new ones. 

He cannot, therefore, at such a time, help ex- 
pressing himself to his patrons, both old and new, 
with the feelings of a “companion of the voyage.” 
Should he e’en leave the kine and the fatlings, the 
pigs and the poultry, the crops and the markets out 
of the question, and moralize a littl> with his friends 
that are and were, we trow you would not have the 
heart to accuse bitin of deserting his post, and med- 
dling with matters beyond his jurisdiction. To 
those of you who leave us we would say, God bless 
you for the good you have either done us, or meant 
to do us, and to those who take their places, we 
would extend the same ejaculation, for the good we 
hope you willdous, Having subscribed, and there- 
by aided us with your “Mammon,” we hope you 
will also “ give us a lift” with your minds, and com- 
municate from time to time, such information as 
you may have to bestow, for the good of the farm- 
ing or mechanical interest, We hope you will not 
forget us in this matter, for the more commun- 
ion you have with each other, the more facts will 
there be elicited, and the more good done in the 
world, 

We shall endeavor to make arrangements (tho’ 
we are hardly able to do it) for hereafter obtaining 
a greater variety of information in regard to Me- 
chanics,—such as notices of new inventions and 
improvements, and also a greater amount of gener- 
al news than we have hitherto been able to give , 
and any aid that can be rendered us in promoting 
this design, will be of essential service to the con- 
cern, aud command the gratitude of both Editor 
and Publishers. 





Importance of Root crops to the 
Farmers of Maine. 

We presume that those farmers, who took the 
precaution to cultivate roots of various kinds, for 
their stock during the past season, are now reaping 
the benefit of their labors, or rather, that their cat- 
tle are, during the present scarcity of fodder. We 
hope that the good which will result from the crops 
which may have been raised, will induce, not only 
those who have already begun the culture thereof, 


on their farms, to continue it in a larger scale, but 
that those who have been faithless in regard to the 
profit and expediency of it, will delay no longer. 
The question may suggest itself to those who have 
not yet con oonced the culture of roots, which 
kind is the best? Every kind has its patrons and 
advocates. 

One will tell you that the Ruta Baga, sometimes 
called the Lapland, and sometimes the Swedish 
turnep, is the best. Another will tell you that the 
Mangel Wurtzel, or Scarcity Beet, supercedes eve- 
ry thing that can be made to grow in the soil,— 
then the advocates of the carrot will cry up its ex- 
cellencies, as far outreaching all the others. 

Now we recommend them all to you, and really 
hope that every poor wight who is minus in his hay 
mow, is plus in his root bin, be the cognomen by 
which the contents thereof is known, what it may- 
Cattle are not so very particular, during our long 
winters, what the name of the root is, which may 
be offered to them, provided it be green and succu- 
lent. The Ruta Baga and the Mangel Wurtzel are 
undoubtedly the most prolific, or yield the most a- 
mount of food to the acre. The Carrot is also a 
very nutritious and excellent root, and the potatoe, 
and the flat turnip, considering the ease with which 
they can be raised, are no mean aids to the farmer 
in furnishing food for his stock. ‘There is another 
root not much raised in Maine, but which, from a 
few slight experiments which we tried some years 
since, we are convinced is an excellent article ; viz. 
the Parsnip. Its culture is not very difficult if your 
ground be mellow, your seed good, and it be sown 
early. Its nutritive qualities are very great, and the 
fact, that it may remain in the ground during our 
winters, uninjured, and as some think, improved: 
leads us to think that it would be found an advant- 
ageous crop for those of our farmers who wish to 
cultivate roots, for the consumption of their cattle. 
A part might be dug, and housed for use during 
winter, and the remainder left for use in the spring. 
It will be found that they would be excellent for 
cattle while employed doing the Spring’s work, and 
that sheep and cows would find in them a goed 
store of nourishment to make up for the deticiency 
of the grass, when just starting up. Hogs also are 
very fond of them, when dug fresh from the soil in 
which they grew, and they would not require the 
expense of digging, and packing away, to secure 
them from frosts, as other kinds do. ‘The yield per 
acre is abundant, and we are quite sure that when 
once entered fairly upon,the value of the crop would 
induce every one to continue their cultivation an- 
nually on a somewhat extended and large scale. 





Governor’s Message. 

This document of our Chief Magistrate, our rea- 
ders will recollect we published in our 50th No. 
We then intended to recommend it as a good and 
faithful editor should, to the special attention of our 
readers. However we hope you have attended to 
it yourselves, “ of your own free will and accord,” 
and are now ready from your own knowledge ot 
its contents, to join us in commending it as. well 
worthy the consideration of every citizen of Maine. 





The liberal spir which is exhibited towards the 


tillers of the soil, who are the very soul and strength 
of the community, and the suggestions there made, 
for arousing the hitherto dormant energies of the 
state to action in their behalf, will, we trust, be re- 
sponded to by every whole souled man in Maine, 
and be followed by actions, the good fruits of which 
will be as lasting as the state itself, and remember- 
ed as long as a freeman treads hersoil. Itis what 
such a document should be a, plain, matter of fact 
paper, giving such information as the people ought 
to know, recommending such things as the people 
ought to do, and not a flourish of political drums 
and trumpets, nora long fanfaronade upon construc. 
tive rights, and constitutional quibbles. And we 
sincerely hope, as there seems to be a spirit of lib- 
erality and enterprize spreading abroad ainong our 
people, that they will put their shoulders to the 
wheels of useful improvement, and “ go ahead” as 
noble and generous souls should. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Value of Fresh or Bog Meadow. 


Mr. Homes ;—If I rightly recollect, a statement 
made in one of the reports, made sometime sinc e 
to what was then then the Winthrop Agricultural 
Society, it very forcibly impressed the value of 
fresh meadow land to a farmer. The question 
which gave rise to it was this. What would be the 
difference between two farmers, all other things be- 
ing equal, in twenty years, one of them owning six 
acres of good fresh meadow land, that would pro- 
duce nine tons of hay, if he would cut it, and the 
other owning or cutting none, 

The statements rau thus. Nine tons of freslt 
meadow hay, to fodder out in the coldest weather, 
at $4 per ton 36,00 

Calculate if all the manure which was made from 
the nine tons hay, were spread on one acre of land | 
it would produce 25 bushels of Indian corn worth 
at least 20,00 

The next year if in wheat, ten bushels more, 





worth as wheat now is 15,00 
A ton of hay each year more, for four years, at 
$8 per ton 32,00 
$103,00 


This sum multiplied by 20, gives $2,060,00. It 
was then assumed that the interest of this sum for 
tew years, would be equal to interest on interest, or 
compound interest, suppusing each suin or the val- 
ue of the benefit of each year’s hay, carried out, and 
the interest added for twenty years. 

Interest of 2060 dollars for one year, is 123,60, ten 
years will give $1236, which added to the principle 
(2060) will make $3206. 

We are aware that it will take more than 20 years 
to complete the profits of 20 years mowing, as we 
have assumed the time for the benefits of every 
crop of hay to last six years. It would therefore 
take 26 years to complete the whole; but if that 
time should be taken, the interest would amount to 
more. As the hay itself is to be cut only twenty 
years, we have chosen to take that number for the 
basis of our calculations, as the foundation of all the 





benefits are laid in that time, 
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from the corn fodder | done in regard to the raising of this useful produc- | Tinkham receive the Society’s third premium. 


The value of the manure 
straw, and extra english hay,might all be estimated | 
but enough has been done to show the great im- | 
portance of fresh meadow land to every farm when 
it can be obtained. 

Will any farmer neglect to obtain fresh meadow 
when it can be done, even at the distance of five 
miles? Land that would make good meadow, is in 
the market, at almost nothing. Thus our best land, 
is considered almost waste land, and in many in- 
stances really so. Clear up and drain your mead- 
ows, and not sell your stock, or rather give it away, 
every dry year. Yours, &c., PuILo-B0G. 

January 4, 1836. 

For the Maine Farmer. 
New Vegetables. 

Valparaiso Squash. 1 procured and planted some 
seeds of this kind of squash last spring, but did 
not succeed in obtaining any fit for use. The fail- 
aire was probably owing to ill management. They 
were planted rather late, and had no particular ad- 
vantages of soil or cultivation. ‘The plant evident- 
jy requires a warm rich soil, and a long season, 
though it is very probable that by giving them a ve- 
ry tavorable situation, or by starting them in hot- 
beds, they would come to maturity here. I had 
the seeds of Mr. R. G. Lincoln, of this town, who 
obtained them from the New England Seed Store, 
Boston. I received from Mr. L. the other day, a 
present of half of a fine Valparaiso squash, weigh- 
ing 27 lbs. raised in this vicinity, by some one more 
fortunate in their culture than I was, though this 
was hardly as good as it would have been if it had 
gota little riper. But as it was, it was altogether 
superior, far superior, to any squash or pumpkin I 
ever saw. It scarcely needed any sweetening at 
all, to make the finest pies I ever tasted. 1 think it 
is certainly worth the trouble, even if it is consider- 
able, to cultivate it, on account of its unrivalled ex- 
cellence. Mr. Lincoln will have more seeds to sell 
in the spring. 

Dale’s Hybrid Turnip. received froma friend, 
very {ate last season, a few seeds of this vegetable 
which has been of late years so much valued in 
England. The experiment the first year indicates 
that it will be very productive and valuable. I 
have a few roots which I will give to any who are 
desirous of obtaining the-seed. 

Sanrorp Howarp. 
Hallowell, Jan. 1836. 





Report of the Committee on Hay, Flax, Hives of 
Bees, &c. 


The Committee appointed by the Kennebec Co, 
Ag. Society, to recommend premiums on Hay, 
Flax, Hives of Bees, &c. would respectfully make 
the following, Report :— 

But few entries were made claiming premiums 
npon the above named articles, and your Commit- 
tee are sorry to see so little competition upon these 
articles among agriculturists of our country. 

Hay. There were three entries for premium on 
hay. Joshua Wing, of Winthrop, cut 8 tons and 
112 pounds on two acres and fifty rods of ground, 
Walter Haines, of Winthrop, cut 7 tons and 535 
pounds on two acres of ground. James Page, of 
Augusta, cut 11 tons and 160 pounds on 4 acres of 
ground. Your Committee are of opinion that 
Capt. Joshua Wing is entitled to the Society’s first 
premium, and Mr. Walter Haines to the second pre- 
miuin. 

Flax. We had but one claimant for the Socie- 
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tion. Capt. Samuel Holmes, of Monmouth, hav- 
ing raised 143 pounds and 6 ounces of flax on 44 
square rods of land, and 4 bushels and 10 quarts of 
seed, as his statement will shew, hes entitled 
to the Society’s premium. 

Hives of Bees. There was but one entry on hives 
of bees, Col. John Gilmore of Leeds, has 18 
hives of bees, 7 of them are young hives, and he is 
entitled to a premium. 

Mustard Seed. There were but two entries on 
mustard seed, Otis Norris, Esq. of Monmouth, and 
Mr. Alfred Chandler of Winthrop. Mr. Norris 
raised 1 1-2 bushel of mustard seed on 30 rods of 
ground, and Mr. Chandler raised two bushels of 
mustard seed on 3-4 of an acre of ground, as their 
statements will show. We are therefore of an o- 
pinion that Mr. Norris is entitled to the first pre- 
mium, and Mr. Chandler the second premium. 

Mulberry Trees. There was but one entry on 
mulberry trees, by H. G. Cole, and as there was no 
certificate accompanying it, your committee are of 


opinion that he is not entitled to a premium. 
Respectfully submitted, 

F. J. Bow es, 

Oris Norris, 


Committee. 
Josern TInkHaM, 


Report of the Committee of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, 
on Corn, Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats and Peas, 
Beans, and Peas and Oats. 

Haviug examined the claims of the several compet- 

itors, we submit the following Report—There were 

seven competitors for premiums en Corn, viz. Wal- 
ter Haines, Alfred Chandler, Eliphalet Folsom, 

Abraham Pray, Jr., Rowland B. Howard, Amasa 

Tinkham. 

Corn. Walter Haines states that he raised on an 
acre of warm gravelly loam, on which he spread 15 
loads of coarse manure, and put eight loads in the 
hill, 78 1-2 bushels of corn and five loads of pump- 


kins. 
Dudley Haines states that on one acre of sward 


land ploughed in ’34, with 18 loads of coarse ma- 
nure spread and six loads from the hog yard put 
into the hill, he raised 73 1-2 bushels of corn, three 
bushels of beans and four loads of pumpkins. 

Alfred Chandler states that on one acre, with 20 
cords of coarse manure and five cords of fine ma- 
nure, he raised 78 bushels of corn weighing 60 lbs. 
to the bushel. 

Eliphalet Folsom of Monmouth, states that upon 
one acre on which he put 14 loads of manure, six 
bushels of ashes, one bushel of plaster, and from 
which he took last year a crop of Peas, he raised 
73 busels and 3 pecks of the twelve rowed corn. 

Abraham Pray, Jr. states that on one acre of land 
on which he put 56 loads of manure, apread and 
ploughed in, and from which he took a crop of corn 
in 34, he raised 108 bushels and 12 quarts of corn. 
Your committee therefore recommend that Mr. 
Pray reccive the Society’s first premium on eorn. 


May, and 20 loads of sheep, hog and compost ma- 
nure put into the hills, he raised 162 bushels corn 
of the eight rowed variety. Your committee there- 
fore recommend that Mr. Howard receive the So- 
ciety’s second premium on corn. 

Amasa Tinkham states that on one acre of sandy 
loam, upon which were placed 12 loads of green 
manure and harrowed in, and twelve loads put in 
the hills, he raised 78 bushels of corn, seven bush- 
els of pea beans, and one cart load of pumpkins, 





ty’s premium on flax. We regret that so little is 





Rowland B. Howard states that on two acres of | 
pasture land on which were put 20 loads of greea | 


manure and ploughed ir on the 20th and 2ist of acres, 19 bushels and three pecks of beans, and 100 
| bushels of corn. 





Your committee therefore recommend that Mr. | 





Wheat. There were five competitors for the So- 
ciety’s premiuins on Wheat. Turner Curtis states 
that from one acre and 89 rode of land, he raised 35 
bushels of wheat, and that the year before from the 
same land, and the year preceding, he took a crop 
of rye and potatoes. 

John Haines states that on one acre he raised 30 
bushels and 3 pecks of wheat. As Mr. Haines’ 
statement of his wheat crop was not sworn to, your 
committee do not consider him a Jegal competitor. 

Leavit Lothrop states that on one acre ot soi! 
cousisting of deep loam, on which were spread 1 
loads of manure, and also manured in the hill, and 
which was planted to corn in 1834, he raised 33 1-2 
bushels of wheat. Half of this acre wus sowed to 
Malaga wheat and yielded 15 bushels, the other 
half was sowed with the Black Sea or Smyrna 
wheat, which he obtained at the N. England Seed 
Store in Boston, and which yielded him 18 1-2 
bushels; one bushel of each kind being sowed, 
Your committee recommend that Mr. Lothrop re- 
ceive the Society’s first premium on wheat. 

Mr. Hankerson states that on one acre of land, on 
which corn was raised in 1834, and which was pre- 
viously pasture land, and upon which he spread 
eight loads of manure, he raised 33 bushels and 3 
pecks of good wheat. Your committee recommend 
that Mr. Hankerson reeeive the Society’s second 
premium for wheat. Oaks Howard states that on 
one acre and a half of land he raised 40 bushels of 
wheat, as.d on another piece containing an acre and 
a half, he raised 29 bushels. Your committee rec- 
ommend that Mr. Howard recieve the Society's 
third premium on wheat. 

Rye-—There were but two competitors on Rye» 
viz: Josiah Orcutt, and Moses H. Metcalf. Your 
committee recommend that Mr. Metcalf receive the 
Society’s premium on Rye, for his crop of 24 bush- 
els to the acre. 

Barley.—There were two competitors for premi- 
ums on barley. Joshua Wing, on one acre and 149 
rods raised 70 bushels. Bradford Sawtelle raised 
on one acre 49 bushels and three pecks, but as his 
statement was not sworn to, and that being neces- 
sary to entitle him to the premium, your committee 
recommend that Mr. Wing receive the Society's 
premium for Barley. 

Oats and Peas.—There was but one entry on 
Oats and Peas. Joshua Wing on one acre and 90 
rods, raised 62 bushels anda half, of Peas and Oats. 
Your committee recommend that Mr. Wing receive 
the Society’s premium on this crop. 

Oats.—'T'wo competitors appeared for the Socie- 
ty’s premium on Oats. Elijah Wood raised on 223 
rods of land, 78 bushels of Oats. Abraham Pray 
Jr., on an acre of Jand which was planted to pota- 
toes in 1834, being pasture land previous to that 
raised 58 1-2 bushels of good Oats. Your commit. 
tee recommend that Mr. Pray receive the premaum 
for this crop. 

Beans.—Three competitors appeared for the pre- 
mium on Beans. Ebenezer Shaw raised on two 


We therefore award to Mr. Shaw 
the Society’s first premium for Beans. We would 
also recommend that the Society’s second premium 
be paid to Joseph Tinkhain for his crop of 17 bush- 
els and three pecks of pea Beans, 
Respectfully submitted, 
WADSWORTH FOSTER, Chairman. 





The Committee appointed by the Ken. Co. Ag. 
Soc., to award premiums on crops of Potatoes, Ru- 
ta Baga, &c,, beg leave to report that they have at- 
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tended to that duty, and that they would, without | returns to say lessons. From that moment he found | to the infant mind, and give it such a direction as 


comment, recommend that the premiums on said 
orops be distributed as follows, viz: 

To Dudley Haines, for the best crop of potatoes, 
the first premiurn. 

To Walter Hains the Society’s second premium 
for potatoes. 

To Alfred Chandler the Society’s third premium 
for the same crop. 

On Ruta Baga.—To Wadsworth Foster for the 
best crop of Ruta Baga, the first premium. 

To Rowland B. Howard for his crop of same 
root the Society’s second premium, and to Samuel | 
Wood the Society’s third premium for his crop of 
the same. Per order, 

JAMES CURTIS. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Importance of Learning and 


Science to Farmers, 


AND THE MISTAKES OF PARENTS IN ESTIMATING 
THE CAPACITIES OF THEIR CHILDREN, 


Mr. Houmes :—Adam Clark in speaking of learn- 
ing and science, says—* God created them, not for 
himself—not for angels—but for man, and he ful- 
fils not the design of his Creator, who does not 
cultivate his mind in all useful knowledge, to the 
utmost of his circumstances and power.” I know 
full well the sentiment has been too common that 
it required but little knowledge to make a man ey- 
ery thing he ought to be asa farmer. Hence then, 
under such an impression when any man had the 
means, and who had boys to provide for, if there 
was one among the number who discovered early 
signs of genius and went a litlle ahead of the oth- 
ers, the prodigy was singled out for some other pro- 
fession and received a superior education ; while 
the dunces with one consent were doomed to the 
plough. And perhaps at the same time this appar- 
ently surprizing development, as it is thought, of 
genius in the forward child is wholly owing to ac- 
cident; the mainspring of his soul, if I may so 
speak, being set in motion by the operation of some 
secret or unheeded cause. What is the result of 
this? Every body applauds the superior attain- 
ment of the child, and what every body says, the 
child thinks istrue. And not only the favored one 
thinks so but the others as naturally imbibe a con- 
sciousness of inferiority and really believe that Na- 
ture has not done so much for them as it has for 
the favored brother. This may be true and it may 
not. In nine cases out of ten I entirely doubt it. I 
cannot express my meaning better than by quoting 
a passage from the life of Dr. Clarke. The Doctor 
it seems while studying the Latin grammar got en- 
tirely discouraged of ever making any progress in 
this study. From this state of feeling he was de- 
livered in a singular manner. It seems he was 
taunted by one of his school fellows with being a 
“ stupid ass,” who then began to mock him by re- 
peating the last lesson he had learned. “ The effect 
of this was astonishing—young Clarke was roused 
as from a lethargy ; he felt, as he expressed him- 
self, as if something had broken away within hin— 
his mind was all light. Thoug’ he felt indescri- 
bably mortified, he did not feel indignant. What, 
said he in himself, shall J ever be a dunce, and the 
butt of those fellows insults! He snatched up his 
book, and in a few minutes committed the lesson 
to memory, got the construction speedily, went up 
and said it without missing a word—took up anoth- 
er lesson and acquired it almost immediately ; said 
this without blemish too, and in the course of the 
day wearied the master with his so often repeated 


‘his memory capable ot embracing every subject 
brought before it, and his own long sorrow was 
| turned into joy.” 

“ For such a revelation in the mind of a child it 
will not be easy to account. This ability was 
strangely acquired ; the power seemed generated 
in a moment, and in a moment there was a transi- 
tion from darkness to light, from mental imbecility 
to intellectual vigor, and no excitements were bro’t 
into operation but those above mentioned. The 
reproaches of his school fellow was the spark which 
fell on the gunpowder and inflamed it instantly. 
The inflamable matter was there before, but the 
spark was wanting.” 


small a pivot the destiny of a child may turn.— 
So re unexpected event may, like the spark of fire 
on the gunpowder, set all the elements of the mind 
in motion ; and it teaches us to spare no pains to 
discover the master springs of conduct in children 
so that we may be able to give them a proper dir- 
ection. 

Now in the case of a family composed of boys, 
the selection of one for the purpose of giving him 
a thorough education is essentially wrong. Not 
but that, after the bent of inclination is discovered 
in a child, as to the profession he intends to follow, 
his education ought to be varied to qualify him for 
it. But that a child educated for a Lawyer, Doc- 
tor, or Minister, ought to have a superior education, 
Ideny. Parents too often have reason to regret 
the folly of this. But here I beg leave to observe 
that by a thorough education, I do not mean strict- 
ly, a course of study at some public Seminary—I 
mean the acquisition of all those attainments in 
science necessary to render a man useful to his 
country, and to the successful prosecution of the 
profession he follows for a living, by whatever 
means it may be obtained. Of the importance of 
science to the practical farmer, I am more deeply 
impressed every day. Not that scientific argu- 
ments supercede the necessity of a close practical 
observation. No—far be that from me. In read- 
ing “ Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manure,” late- 
ly, I was forcibly struck with one fact. In noti- 
cing a substamce found in N. Jersey called “ green 
sand,” much used for manure in that region, and 
after giving an analysis of its elementary substan- 
ces, the writer says it could not be told to which of 
them it owed its fertilizing properties. It is quite 
too soon for farmers to boast of great attainments 
in agricultural knowledge until they know more 
than they do now on this subject. 

But farmers need learning for general purposes 
as well as other men. They have their duties as 
citizens as well as others; and every farmer ought 
to be sufficiently qualified for a member of . our 
State Legislature, or even a member of Congress, 
And this every farmer in the community might be, 
of ordinary powers of mind, if the season of youth 
and early manhood was employed to the best ad- 
vantage ; under the superintendance of intelligent 
parents, whether able to educate them at College or 
not. Itisa fact that some of the best men our 
country has produced in public life, were self- 
taught. Perhaps their intellectual powers were 
not superior, as to the gifts bestowed on theni by 
Nature, to some of the most ignorant and depraved 
of our species ; but their hearts, like Isaiah’s lips, 
were touched with seraphic fire, and the impulse 
like an electric shock, produced results which have 
delighted and astonished mankind. Let those then 
who have children study the philosophy of the hu- 
; man mind, and seek to give this important impulse 





From this interesting story we may learn on how | 


‘shall render them good citizens of their country, 
‘and fit them to enjoy a blissful eternity hereafter, 
Peru, Jan. 1836. J. Hu. J. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Capital Punishment. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I observed in the 50th No. of 
your current volume, a writer who dates in Mon- 
mouth, and whose signature is Z. on Capital Pun- 
ishment. He is somewhat profuse in his remarks. 
I intend brevity. I shall of course notice only a 
few of his ideas. I begin with his observing that 
“if Government set the example of setting lightly 
by human life individuals will follow it.” Sir, ifa 
man is proved without the shadow of a doubt to 
have murdered a humen being intentionally, and 
with malice aforethought, and a mild punishment 
only should be inflicted on the murderer by the 
Government, I apprehend that the lawmakers 
would set lightly by human life or death, by disre- 
garding the magnitude of the offence—and to rea- 
son like the writer, individuals would dothe same, 
and murders would follow. Ithink he is some- 
what inconsistent. He says that a murderer or one 
charged with it and convicted, ought not to suffer 
capitally, but that if his innocence should after ap- 
pear, he may be set at liberty—then in the same 
piece he says that the pardoning power ought not 
to exist any where. I believe with hic, and I re- 
joice that it is so, that witnesses reluctantly testify, 
and Jurors are unwilling to convict, where the 
crime is punished with death. The evidence should 
be palpable and beyond the shadow of a reasonable 
doubt, or I would not as one agree to convict were 
I on a Jury where one was accused of murder—in 
this, all who believe that Capital Punishment is 
consonant with Divine authority and all good jur- 
isprudence agree. 

As to what he says of public executions I have 
no objection, and rejoice to see our Legislature 
are about to do it away. 

He urges the propriety of doing away Capital 
Punishment, and says let it be tried and then we 
shall know. Sir, it has often been tried by many 
Governments, and such multiplying of murders 
has been the effect that they were obliged to restore 
it. Why not do away all punishment or allow it 
to be exceeding light according to the conviction 
of the offence, and try that—then we shal! have 
experience, and much crime would be the result. 
As to the notion, that as God gives life, man 
ought not by law deprive one of it who bas mur- 
dered a human being, like most other errors, it 
proves too much. Why, sir, has not God given 
life to every grade of beings—did he not give life 
to the fish, and flesh that Christ and the apostles ate 
—and do we, sin, in slaughtering our domestic ani- 
mals for food—yet God gave them life. But it is 
said man’s life is of more consequence. I agree of 
course, I would not allow a murderer to deprive 
one of it and go without losing his own, for in the 
image of God made he man. 

As to a murderer being sent to the State Prison, 
and there labor with other convicts, it is making 
no difference between crimes—one guilty of lar- 
ceny only, is thus punished. But it is said let « 
murderer’s punishment be solitary in a cell for life 
—this is killing by inches—worse than hanging 
right out. Few indeed of our race ever did or ev- 


er can live long thus shut up without cnmeion 
V. 





BuckwHEaT For FowLs, This grain given to 
fowls, tends to make them lay. Rye, on the con- 
trary, is supposed te have a different effect. 
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I have been reading, since my mind was turned 
tu the subject of this address, Colton’s fuur years in 
Great Britain, a work which has recently made its 
appearance at our book-stores — and there I finda 
remark to the following effect : 

A furrow, says the writer, which in some parts 
of America, would be turned up with the greatest 
ease by two borses and the service of one man, 
with a light plough, which he can throw about with 
one hand, while ne guides the quick stepping cat- 
tle with the other, employs, in some of the unen- 
lightened parts of England, from 4 & 6 lazy horses 
and from Po 3 men dragging a machine so great 
and heavy, with tackle so abundant and complicat- 
ed, as to remind one, not accustomed to sucha 
neediess expenditure, of a man of war with its va- 
rious furniture. Many of the peasantry, he contin- 
ues, one would imagine, are at work with the same 
instruments, and after the same modes which were 
employed by their Saxon ancestors, and how much 
older they are even than that, it may be difficult to 
say. Ihave no doubt that many in our own country, 
within a few hours ride of farmers, who could show 
them how to accomplish the same work they now 
perform. in one half of the time, are in a similar 
predicament. I could go on here and relate curi- 
ous facts in respect to the old system of farming, 
which, contrasted with the new modes of husband- 
ry, would not be uninteresting on this occasion. 
But I must change my remarks upon implements 
of farming for some observations upon science ap- 
plied to agriculture in other respects. 

Chemistry pees to Agriculture—The chemist 
ean dispose of all bodies whose affinities he hap- 
pens to know. 


| I am ignorant whether this has literally been | eficial results will be every year communicated to 
done; but I am confident that the attention which | the public, till experiment combined with theory 
scieutific men have paid to gardening and general | shall effect as much for agriculture as it bas for go 
agriculture within a few years has accomplished | many of the less useful arts. 
wonders which closely approximate the literal ver- | Manures.—We have reason for suspecting that 
ification ef my supposition; and sanguine I am, | great discoveries will yet be made in the art of for- 
that discoveries which are destined to be made for | ming manures and of applying them to different 
the benefit of the farmer, through the influence of ‘soils. This art is strictly chemical, and as but lit- 
experimental agricultural societies, would astonish | tle attention has been given to it, there is cause for 
even the most advanced in the art of cultivating the | believing that it offers a broad field for improve- 
earth, if they should be this day predicted by some | meut. 
far reaching spirit among us. It requires but a common knowledge of the laws 
And why should it be thought more unlikely | of the decomposition and fermentation of bodies to 
that science and experiment should efléct wonders | perceive that the practice of any farmers is very 
when applied to agriculture, than when applied to | erroneous in respect to the management of manures 
other arts which are more delicate and difficult in | derived from the barn and stable. It is not uncom- 
management? Look into the progress of chemis-| mon for example to see the manure carried fresh 
try for the last 50, ay, I will say for the last 20 years | into the field and applied to the soil. Now where 


and see if you do not find results which, if they had 
been predicted 50 years ago, would have been rid- 
iculed even by the most knowing ones of that day. 
For one, I cannot entertain a shadow of doubt, that 


this is the case, the fibres, fatness and the oils re- 
main inactive in the earth and their final decompo- 
sition is slow and imperfect — Again, it is not un- 
usual to find farmers depositing, in the same heap, 





| by a better acquaintance with the bodies subject to | the manures and litter from their barns, adding to 
| our management — by uniting well established facts | the mass every day, and allowing it to ferment till 
to a sound theory —by determining the effects of | the period of planting or sowing. In this case there 
those bodies which can exert an influence on vege- are several successive layers in the heap, no two of 
tation, and the modes of their action, we shall be | which will have undergone the same degree of fer- 


able to arrive at principles whose application will 
greatly facilitate the progress of agriculture, 

[Remarks on the importance of an acquaintance 

with vegetable physiology to the scientific farmer, 
lave omitted here owing to the length of the ad- 
dress.—Ep. Yan. Far. ] 

Nature of Soils—There is no department of ag- 
riculture which may not be benefited by science. 
One might suppose, that he who holds the plough, 
could as well dispense with it as almost any other. 
But let us see. In order to produce the best effects 
| by ploughing, there are many circumstances to be 

considered, which necessarily pass unobserved by 
a man wholly ignorant of the nature of soils. Such 
la one may understand that the operation of plough- 








mentation.—For in some it will have gone on for 6 
months, in others but a few days — the heap expos- 
ed to rains part with much of its salts — the mucil- 
age and gelatine of the lower and central parts of 
the mass will be entirely decomposed —and lastly, 
the gases wh.ch are so important in nourishing the 
plants when applied to their roots,will have escaped 
| ae the air.— These facts have been brought to 
light by the experiments of the practical chemists, 
They have found by collecting a portion of the gas- 
'es which some farmers allow to escape into the air, 
and by directing them beneath the roots of the turf 
in a garden in which they experimented, that the 
vegetation was rendered very superior to that im- 
mediately around it. From this, and other experi- 





He can combine them in all their | ing is very beneficial as it divides and softens the | ments, they were induced to recommend to farmers 


proportions, subject them to the action of external | §0i!, destroys worms and frees the ground from in- | to have the fermentation of manures carried on be- 
agents, whose evergy he can increase or diminish | Sects—that should be more trequent upon heavy neath a shed to protect it from rain — to make the 
| soils than upon those which are light and porous, | layers ofa certain thickness — to test the heat pro- 


to almost any extent, which nature, left to herself, 
could not effect. It is by means of this power that 
chemistry forms every day new combinations and 
enriches industry with a variety of productions, 
which, without the aid of this science, would never 
have been known. It is this science which makes 
us acquainted with the substances which enter into 
vegetables to serve them for nourishment — it em- 


braces the study of all the agents which aid them, 


in the performance of their several functions. She 
knows what substance vegetables appropriate to 
their use, and what they reject. It is by the aid of 
agricultural chemistry, that some farmers have be- 
gun to select their soils for growing vegetables with 
as much certainty almost, as to the result, as they 
feel in feeding their animals with one kind of 
food instead of another. They have carried their 
analysis of soils to such an extent as to be able not 
only to point vut the constituent parts of them, but 
their relative importance in the production of a 
rapid and large growth of what they plant, with as 
much ease as the common eye would distinguish 
oats, barley, corn, &c., if mingled together in the 
same heap. 

As soon as nature has completed the growth ofa 
vegetable, the practical chemist plucks it from the 
soil, subjects it toa scientific analysis, discovers 
tie several! elements that have entered into its com- 
position and determines the degree of affinity by 
which they are united. In this way he discovers 
the nature of the soil in which the plant grew, and 
by comparing it with soil taken from any other part 
of his lands, he can determine before going through 
the process of planting, whether it is adapted to the 
growing of the same kind and quality of vegetable 
—and still further, he is able, by analysing the soil, 
to say what ingredient is wanting in order to pre- 
pare it for the growth of a given vegetable. 

Suppose, gentlemen, that some scientific garden- 
er or farmer should rise up from among you to-day 
and should say that he could take any specimen of 
the various vegetables raised on your farms the 
present year, which enter into the composition of 
the soil on which it was grown, and that he should 
tell you there is too much of the one or too little of 
the other, and that, if you should add another in- 


gredient, naming it, he would be responsible for a ‘to show the good reason we had for expecting thag, 


to a great depth ? 





plough deeper, and finds, perhaps, that this clayey 
layer rests upon a bed of sand; his knowledge of 
the mixture of earths tells him, at once, that a por- 
tion of this inferior layer must be turned up and 
mixed with the clay, which will render this portion 
of his land more fertile, than it could be made by 
other means. 

Again, he may plough upon land where a furrow 


with the secret of mixing them, perceives while fol- | 
lowing the plough, we will suppose, that the upper | little too far; but.it has been done, ard I only men- 
layer is very clayey and compact. He sinks his tion here, as a fact illustrative of the effect of phil- 


But does he know why deep ploughings are very | duced by fermentation by a thermometer, and as 
advantageous in lands that are of the same nature ,soon as the heat exceeds 95 degrees, to turn the 
| whole mass to prevent decomposition from going 
A man acquainted with the nature of soils, and | too far beyond a certain point. 1 imagine that ma- 


ny farmers would think this was carrying science a 


osophy applied to agriculture. 

Again, we do not despair of discovering new 
modes of enriching lands and forcing vegetation. 
Experiment and accident are every day making 
known results of the greatest importance. The 
efficiency of gypsnm in improving the fertility of 
some lands, has long been familiat to many farmers. 
But [ was not aware till within a few days, that 





a few inches too deep, would reduce the soil to al- | there were so many new sources of fertilizing our 


most total barrenness for a year or two. Here is a 
case to the point. A man had a piece of land which 
he had cultivated.—It was an argillaceous or clay- 
ey character for about 6 inches in depth. Under 


inches in thickness, composed of silex, clay and ox- 
ide of iron. He caused the two beds to be broken 
up and mixed well together with aspade. The 


and it was not till the Sth year that it returned to 
its usual fertility. 


have detected the oxide of iron as it was thrown | 
up by the spade — that it was in the lowest state of | 
oxidation, and that on coming in contact with the 
atmosphere it would combine with new portions of 
the oxygen and that fertility would not recommence 
till it was perfectly saturated; for the oxygen of 
the atmosphere is one of the most essential agents 
in vegetation; you ought to have known that it is 
necessary for earths in order to possess great fertil- 
izing powers to be saturated with all the principles 
which they can imbibe from the atmosphere. 
| I have thus alluded to the nature of soils to show 
the importance of scientific knowledge of them, and 





lancs. I have not time to go into detail, but will 
simply remark, and it may not be new to you, that 
‘successful experiments have been made upon the 
“use of bones as a manure, and would seem that 


this was a bed of very dark brown earth of 5 or 6| they are destined to become, in the hands of the 


| scientific farmer, a most powerful source of fertility. 
| They have been found, upon analysis, to be com- 
| posed chiefly of phosphat of lime and gelatine. To 


first year the harvest from it was almost nothing, | be employed as a manure, they are to be ground 


fine and thrown into a heap to ferment; after this 
process commenced, it is spread on the earth ancl 


This was an experiment made by a man igno- | mixed with it, or put on the seed and thus planted. 
rant of soils and of the effect of their composition. | This kind of manure has been found, in small quan- 
Now the enlightened agricultural chemist would | tities, to produce most wonderful effects with little 
say to that man, you ought to have known better— | inconvenience, especially in gardens cultivated by 
you ought to have known euvough of geology to | those who have not cattle attached to their estab- 


lishment. Experiments have also been made of 
the comparative value of borns, wool, hair and 
feathers. All of them have proved to be a power- 
ful aid to vegetation. 

One of the most surprising instances of fertile 
vegetation, says a French writer, that I have ever 
witnessed, is that of a field belonging to a manufae- 
turer ot woolen blankets. The owner causes it to 
he dressed every year with the sweepings from his 
workshop, and the harvest of corn and other vege- 
tables which it produces is truly astonishing. A 
wvol merchant of Montpelier, placed his wash- 
house for wool in the middle of a field which he 
had in a great measure converted into a garden. 








larger quantity of the same production, would you | as wealthy and experimental farmers have begun | 
believe hin ? to turn their attention to the subject, the most ben- | 


In watering his vegetables, he used no other water 
than that in which the wool was washed. The 
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beauty of his productions was so great, as to make 
his garden a place of general resort. And it is on 
this principle that the Genoese, in the south of 
France, carefully collect all they can find of shreds 
and rags of woolen fabrics to place at the foot of 
their olive trees. 

Now it is science that is at the bottom of all this. 
The chemist, who in our day is not only ase. 
the schemes of the ancients for converting iron anc 
lead to gold and silver but is even from the off- 
scourings and seemingly the most valueless of sub- 
stances, causing the plants of our gardens and fields 
to elaborate, while we sleep, what is often more 
valuable than silver and gold. 

The chemists found that tlie hairs of wool tran- 
spire a fluid which hardens upon the surface, but is 
easily soluble in water. He an:-!ysed and found it 
to consist of a soapy substance, containing a base 
of potash, much oily matter, and several other in- 
gredients favorable to vegetation. And it was this 
substance taken off by the water in washing which 
produced the great fertility above named. Do not 
such facts, brought out by experiment, whether di- 
rect or accidental, in various parts of the world, 
promise to enrich agriculture and to afford increas- 
ed pleasure, honor and reward to the profession of 
the farmer? 

Who then shali say that, by some such discove- 
ries as these which will force vegetation, we shall 
not be able to grow fruits and vegetables in eur cli- 
mate, which have as yet, been attempted without 
success? Who knows but many of our delicate 
fruit trees may be rendered more hardy and fruit- 
ful, or new ones from other climes may be cultiva- 
ted with success, by the application of a new spe- 
cies of manure, or by a new mode of treatment dis- 
covered by the various scientific farmers who are 
now experimenting in Europe and America ? 

(T'o be Continued.) 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
A Chapter on Swine. 


Mr. Tucker :—I have long intended to give you 
my views on the different kinds of swine kept by 











two hogs of equal fatness and kind, although of dif- 
ferent sizes, the proportion of offal in each is the 
same ; and the least study on the subject will read- 
ily convince any one, that the most profitable animal 
Sor the farmer 18 that which willl make the greatest 
quantity of good pork with the least expense of food 
and labor, ‘This proposition I conceive embraces 
the whole question. 

The next question is, what isthe proper size for 
a hog to attain to be most profitable and to give the 
best pork? It may be said with truth, and I con- 
cur in the opinion, from 200 to 350 pounds; this 
last weight may be attained by a small boned, thin 
skinned sintaal the age of 18 to 20 montlis, of 
almost any good improved breed. I have seen 
breeds which weuld go up to 5, 6,7, and even 800 
pounds, but they were so gross in bone, skin and 
offal generaliy, and such enormous eaters withall, 
that I consider them as altogether a bad breed for 
any farmer to keep. Some of the kinds mention- 
ed by Vorus, [have seen. The Berkshire are con- 
sidered excellent by many, having good povnts, and 
size, but failing in my judgment in uniting all the 
qualities of a good hog. I like them better than 
most kinds ; but they are too long legged, too heavy 
headed, and large boned to my eye; still I think 
therm equal to any except the China. The common 
white Grass or Byfield breed, as they are sometimes 
called, are snug and closely built and quite a toler- 
able breed, and will run up to 250 and even 350 Ibs. 
at 18 months old ; but their pork is not of the very 
best quality, being inclined much to shrink in cook- 
ing, and not so well proportioned in its parts on the 
carcase of the animal as it should be. Indeed I 
might mention many other varieties, exceptions to 
all which might be taken in greater or less degree. 

But to the China, They are my favorites. Not 
because J have them, for I have them because they 
were my favorites before I obtained them, and I 
considesed them as combing the most good points 








our farmers; and an article signed Vorus in the 


of any breed I have ever seen. I found them in 


50th number of this paper, in which he distinctly | the possession of Mr C. N. Bement, more than two 
asks me the result of my experiment with the Chi- | years ago in Albany, with some other kinds, and 
na breed, reminds me that I should no longer de- | purchased aboar and sow, the latter being then in 


luy it. 


| pig by a fine white English boar of a larger kind. 


I have seen in my time a great many different | I took them shortly after to my farm on Grand Is- 


kinds of hogs, from the miserable, rude animal 
which run almost wild in our back settlements, to 
the most refined and improved varieties of which 
the Species is susceptible of arriving.—Many of these 
breeds are distinctly described in books and treati- 
ses. Some farmers, and for good reasons no doubt, 


land, where they now are. The sow raised eight 
' pigs from that litter it being her first. They were 
good hogs, fair sized, and well made. One of them 
{ had butehered the past fall, not highly fatted, and 
he weighed about 350 pounds. He was the poor- 
est pig in the lot. The others I had kept for bree- 


prefer one breed to another, and all kinds bave their | ding sows, and given away among my friends. 


friends, to the most worthless; for even now, with 
all the intelligence that exists on the subject, some 
are so stupid as to prefer the original long nosed, 
hig boned, slab sided, long legged brutes commonly 
called woods hogs, which can never be fattened, 


From the young sows of mixed blood, I raised sev- 
eral litters of pigs; very good ones, larger in size 
‘than the full bred China, but I perceived no sub- 
stantial improvement over the China’s in them, but 
on the contrary an occasional tendency to strange 





and which, even to get into passabte condition, half 
a dozer of them would exhaust the best stored corn 
crib inthe country. 1 bave before partially given | 
my opinion of these animals, and positively, rath- 
er than have them on a farm of mine, [ wouid have 


blood in individual pigs—I mean a marked and de- 


'teriorating difference, plainly indicating that the 


white cross had bad points in their origin. These 
half breed sows I fatted and killed, and although I 
have some of the three-fourths and seven-eights 





no hogs at all, so utterly do I detest them—always 
in mischief, never satisfied with eating, the great- 
est travellers under heaven, savagely ferocious ; 
and in fine, possessing not one single quality that | 
can reconcile them to the attention of a christian | 
tarmer. I can hold no sympathy for their exist- 
ence, and very little indeed for any man who can 
keep them on his farm. So much for them. | 
As to the improved varieties kept in this country | 
many of them are good, and even excellent. They 
are called by many different names, and even the | 
same variety are differently called in sundry places. 
‘Lhe hog however which appears to be most liked, 
tho’ I cannot say justly so, is a large, stout, white 
hog, of no particular breed, that will weigh from 3 | 
to 500 pounds, at 18 to 24 months old. ‘This hog is | 
a huge feeder, stout boned, has a thick skin, consid- | 
erable offal, and is an unprofitable animal to breed. 
It may here be asked why should our farmers make | 
such a mistake in selecting such animals when bet- | 
ter are to be found ® I know of no reason only 
that they are large, and will make a great hog, and} 
a great hog looks better than a small one ; then the 
skin of a white hog looks fairer than a black or | 
spotted one. Andas the pork of the farm is usual- 
ly sold to merchants who put it down in barrels for | 





blood, I still keep the pure China in its perfection 
and none other on one principal farm. 

The good qualities of these hogs may be thus 
summed up. They will weigh at 8 or 9 months 
old, 160 to 200 pounds, according to their tkeeping. 
I killed a few days since two full blooded pigs, the 
most perfect creatures of the hog kind I ever saw. 
They were abont 15 months old, had never been 
fed, only on grass and a little wash from the house, 
until September last. Last May I took them from 
the farm and put them ina pen at home, and dur- 
ing the summer they had only the offal of he gar- 
den and kitchen. In September I commenced 
feeding them with meal and took no extra pains 
with them. Yet they grew very fast, and when 
killed wore pronounced by all who saw them the 
fattest hogs they ever saw. Their bellies were but 
two inches from the floor when they stood up, and 
the beard that divided their lodging place from the 
open pen being five inches high, it was so trouble- 
some for them to get over it two months before they 
were killed, I had it shaved half off, and then it 
annoyed them to get over it. They were five feet 
in circumference round the body back of their 
shoulders, and twenty inches thick. They literally 


sale, they prefer large hogs, because they say, they | alittle quiet face just above them. 
get more mess from a large hog than a stall one. | looked with the exception of having small straight 
All this seems very plausible and very good theory | ears, as much like the picture in No. 47, of this pa- 
if it were true ; but the grand difficulty is, that it is | per as they could do, but the head set higher u 

in nine cases out of ten perfectly false. See | | 


In fact they 


and handsower. They weighed when dressed 

and 260 pounds, and I have no doubt but if they 
had been well fed from the beginning until 20 
/months old, they woi.ld have weighed full 400 Ibs 


| They had less offalthan any hogs I ever saw; 


their limbs being remarkably light. The pork in 
eutting up was all sides and hams. The shoulders 
and jowls were of prime quality for smoking, equal 
to hams in appearance and of enormous size. ‘But 
to pursue thei qualities. Their size I consider 
large enough for all useful purposes.—They are the 
most quiet, docile, harmless animais of the kind: 
never straying away, keeping fat on almost nothing, 
for I never saw a poor one ; excellent breeders, 
very hardy, kept with almostany fence. or no fence 
at- Il, will aeihiy fatten at any age, are justly made 
in all their proportions, and in fine, the cm ideal of 
the swine family. Enough in all conscience, my 
readers will say, in praise of these animals. And 
yet I think [ am not selfish in my opinion of them, 
as I have none for sale, although when I have plen- 
y of them I am always willing to sell them if wan- 
ted. When I Srst brought them home, many did 
not like them: Said they were too small, and yet 
they could not show me deeper, broader, or larger 
ones: and now those who liked them least say on 
acquaintance they are the b st they have seen, and 
are getting into the breeds. But they do it slowly, 
and although I have had them two years and al- 
ways offered to sell the pigs, only one of my neigh- 
bors has as yet obtained them in full blood, so Jit- 
tle do they care for good animals. Asa specimen 
of the case in which they were kept, my old boar, 
weighing over 300 pounds, was shut up last May, 
in a pen fenced in from a pasture, containing not 
over 12 or 14 rods of ground and had not a thing 
given to him until the middle of November, save- 
water, and was then let out fat and thriving! He 
is not three years old, and what other hog would 
bear such keeping ? ‘These hogs are black and 
white spotted, with very thin hair, and of perfeet 
proportions, having a very small smooth tail, or 
rather an apology for one. 

We have fatted this season at our farms about 30 
of these animals, only a part of which were full 
bred—the reinainder were three-fourths and seven- 
eighth blood. They fed more easily, with less food 
than any hogs I ever saw, and were the finest lot 
of pork. They were in September of 1834 and 
last April pigs, and weighed from 150 to 250 Ibs. 
I have now several full blooded sows; they are 
distributed on the different farms of Grand Island, 
and I make it a clause in the lease of each tenant, 
that none but these shall be kept upon the farm. 
Se much for China hogs: and when I ean find a 
better breed, which I much doubt, [ will forthwith 
abandon these and obtain them, Utmus, 





Extract of a Letter 


From our correspondent, Wiii1s Gartorp, Esq 
dated the 10 inst. 
FATTEFING HOGS ON APPLES. 

Mr. Tucker—lI believe I mentioned to you that 
I was making an experiment in the way of fatten- 
ing hogs on apples. ‘The result is to me very sat- 
isfactory. My hogs were small boned, ane weigh- 
ed when turned into the apples about 140 Ibs eaeh. 
After an estimate of their value at that time, of the 
small quantity of corn meal, peas, &c. given them, 
and of the labor of feeding them, carefully done, a 
clear profit of $50 on the nine hogs remains as the 
benefit derived from the apples. When dressed, 
some of them reached 250 Is, though the average 
weight would not have been as much, and they 
were apparently well fatted and finely larded. 
When it is recollected that { have only about three 
acres in orcharding, and that rather young—that 
nearly 100 bushels of grafted fruit were reserved 
for the fall and winter—that some nine or ten bar- 
rels of cider were made, and that large quantities of 
apples were consumed by cattle and store pigs, I 
think the orchard will not be considered the least 
profitable part of the farm.— Genesee Farmer. 





Manual Labor and Mental Cul- 


tivation. 
‘My conviction—not lightly taken up, but the 





had no heads, but an enormous pair of jowls, and 


result of long aud earnest thought—is, that daily 
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occupation with manual labor is in no way incom- | 
patible with the highest mental cultivation and re- 
finement ; that se far from the excercise of me- | 
chanical employment daily, for a moderate time, | 
being detrimental to the mental powers, it has on | 
the contrary, a decided tendency to strengthen | 
them; and that if those who at present serve the 
public in the capacity of writers were to emplo 
several hours a day in mechanical labor, their bodi- 
ly health would be improved, and their writings 
would take a character of vigor, startling even to 
themselves. ‘here isno reason, save ignorance, 
why any thing like degradation should attach to 
the character of the working mechanics. ‘There is 
no reason save ignorance why they should not have 
dwellings as good as their employers, as to all pur- 
poses of comfort. There is no reason save ignorance, 
a: they should not have abundance of good and 
well [tate food for the body, and access to books 
of all kinds for the proper culture of the mind. 
There is no reason, save ignorance, why they 
should not have access to lectures of all kinds, and 
picture and sculpture galleries, and museunis, far 
-more imposing than any thing the world has yet 
beheld. ‘There is no reason save ignorance, why 
the great body of the working people should not 
possess, in addition to all that is necessary for the 
comfortable maintenance of the body, all the pleas- 
ures of mental refinement, which are now enly 
within the grasp‘of the very rich. There is no 
reason save ignorance, why the ruling power of 
the state should not be in their own hands, and all 
else, save only the excitements of ostentation and 
expensive sensuality.’ —T'ail’s Magazine. 





Legislature of Maine. 





[So 





Tuesday, Jan. 19. 

Senate. A message was received frm the Gov- 
ernor, transmitting the report of Col, Long of a re- 
connoisance of a route for a railroad from the At- 
lantic seaboard to Quebec, accompanied by a plan 
of said route, which on motion of Mr, Talbot was 
laid on the table and 1000 copies of the report or- 
dered to be printed, 

Mr. ‘Talbot laid on the table a bill to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt, which was once read and 500 
copies ordered to be printed, 

An act relative to the appropriation of money, re- 
ported by the committee on the Treasurer’s Report 
and which was ordered to be printed, was taken 
up, and on motion of Mr, Jewett referred, together 
with a bill for the investment of certain funds, re- 
ported by the same committee, to a select commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Jewett, Benson and Fish. 
Mr, Benson afterwards moved the reconsideration 
of this vote, and that the bills be referred to a joint 
select committee, which motion prevailed, and the 
above named gentlemen were appointed on the part 
of the Senate. 

Hovse. On motion of Mr. Eastman of Strong, 
Ordered, That the committee on the Judiciary be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of provid- 
ing by law for the remuneration of individuals for 
damage by them sustained in consequence of riots 
and mobs, by the towns in which they may occur, 
by an assessment on the polls. 

Tke House receded from its vote referring the 
petition for a law to regulate the iaspection of hops, 
and referred it to the committee on Agriculture, in 
concurrence, 

On motion of Mr. Tobin of Hartford, Ordered, 
That the qommittee on State Lands be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of so altering a Re- 
solve passed March 17, 1835, in favor of certain 
revolutionary officers and soldiers who enlisted for 
the term of three years, and were honorably dis- 
charged, or the widows of the same, shail have the 
benefit of said Resolve. 

On motion of Mr. Cogswell of Berwick, Ordered, 
That the committee on the Militia be instructed to 
inquire into the ore of so altering an Act 
passed March 8, 1834, as to exempt persons above 
the age of 25 years, from doing duty except at an- 
nua) inspection and review—also so as to provide 
for the compensation of those officers and soldiers 
who perform duty drills and parades, at the rate of 
$2 per day for each officer, and $1 per day tor each 
soldier. 

On motion of Mr. Potter of Augusta, Ordered, 
That the Committee on State Lands be instructed 
to inquire how many “officers, soldiers, &c.” are 





March 17, 1835, and how many acres will be ne- 


cessary for said grants, 
Wednesday, Jan. 20. 

Senate. On motion of Mr. Fish, the bill abol- 
ishing imprisonment for debt was taken up, and on 
his motion it was ordered that when the question | 
of the passage of the bill to be engrossed, be taken, 
it be by yeas and nays. 

On motion of Mr. Talbot, the bill was read asec- 
ond time. 

Mr. Benson moved to refer it to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

On motion of Mr. Fish the question of reference 
was taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the 
negative, as follows: Yeas 7, Vays 18. 

n motion of Mr, Frye, the bill was then refer- 
red to a select committee consisting of Messrs. 'Tal- 
bot, Benson and Frye. 

House. An Act regulating the infliction of pun- 
ishment of death, having been read three times, and 
the question being upon passing it to be engrossed. 

Mr. Holmes explained the provisions of the Act, 
(it being the same in a new draft, that was commit- 
ted to the committee—doing away with public exe- 
eutions, and providing that a jury shall be drawn 
from the county, whose duty it shall be to witness 
the execution)—passed to be engrossed. 

Report of Col. Lona, U. 8. Topographical Engi- 
neer on the subject from some poiut on the Atlan- 
tic Sea board to the city of Quebec, was received 
from the Senate, and 3000 copies ordered to be prin- 


ted. 
Thursday Jan. 21. 

In Senate. A communication was received 
from the Clerk of the County of Kennebec, in re- 
ply to an order passed a few days since to ascertain- 
the number of committals and convictions for cer- 
tain crimes. Referred to the committee on capit- 
al punishments. 

esolve additional in favor of certain officers and 
soldiers of the revolution, and the widows of de- 
ceased officers and soldiers, was read a second time 
and Jaid on the table. 

Mr. Purinton from the committee to whom was 
referred so much of the Governor’s Message as re- 
lates to the electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the U. States, reported a resolve providing 
for the choice of electors by the general ticket sys- 
tem. ‘The preamble and resolve were once read. 

The board of Internal Improvements communi- 
cated the following report, which was referred to 
the Committee on Railroads and canals :— 

“ The board of internal improvements, establish- 
ed by the resolve of 24th March, 1835, was organ- 
ized the following day, and received the papers and 
records of the Board constituted by the resolve of 
the 28th of Feb, 1834. 

‘Joshua Barney of the city of Boston was ap- 
penne engineer to the Board, on the 23d of June, 

ut was so pressed with private engagements, it 
was found necessary to make another appointment, 
On the 7th October, James Hall of Portland was 
selected to supply nis place, and has been constant- 
ly engaged in surveying various routes for canals 
and railroads from that time to the present. 

“The Board, in the course of the year, haye ac- 
ted on the following petitions ; 

“ Of Elliot G, Vaughan and others for a survey 
of a road from Bangor to Moosehead Lake—of 
Joshua Carpenter and others for a survey of a road 
from Bangor to the river De Loup—of Neal D. 
Shaw and others for a survey of the river St Croix 
and its tributaries—of Philander Soule and others 
for a suryey of a canal to connect Moosepond with 
Sebasticook river—of Samuel Benjamin and oth- 
ers for asurvey of a canal from Readfield to Gar- 
diner—of Abner B, Thompson and others for a 
railroad from Brunswick to Casco Bay—of Levi 
Cutter and others for a survey of a railroad from 
Portland to Gorham—of Damariscotta Canal Cor- 

oration for a survey of acanal from Damariscotta 

ond to navigable water—of Jairus S. Keith and 
others for a survey ot a railroad from Thompson 
Pond to Rattle Snake Pond—of Francis O. J. 
Smith and others for a survey of a canal from An- 
droscoggin river to Sebago Pond--of Moses Davis 
and others for a railroad from Portland to Saco 
River—of John Holmes and others for a survey of 
a railroad to connect the Portland and Gorham 
road with the Dover and Exeter road. 

= ares have been ordered on the petitions of 
Neal D. Shaw and others—of Samuel Benjamin 
and others—of Philander Soule and others—of Ab- 

















entitled to grants of land under a Resolye passed 


ner B. Thompson and others—of Levi Cutter and 


others—of Damariscotta Canal Curporation —of 
Jarius 8. Keith and others—of John Holmes and 
others. 

“ Of these, the surveys petitioned for by A. B, 
Thompson and others, Damariscotta Canal Corpo- 
ration, J. S. Keith and others, Levi Cutter and oth- 
ers, Moses Davis and others and John Holmes and 
others have been completed, and the plans and es- 
timates of the first three routes are herewith trans- 
mitted. Returns of the other three have not yet 
been received, but may be expected in the month 
of February. 

** As but a small portion of the bills for surveys 
have been banded in for payment, it is impossible 
to state with accuracy what the expenditures have 
been. It is believed, hower, they will not vary 
much from $2550. 

The board has been restricted in its operations 
by the smallness of the sum placed at its control, 
and would recommend an appropriation of six 
thousand dollars for the purchase of instruinents 
and the prosecution of surveys the ensuing sum- 
mer. 

House. A message was received from the San- 
ate proposing a convention in the Representative’s 
Hall at 11 o’clock to qualify John Burnham and 
Timothy Pillsbury Counsellors elect, and to choose 
a Treasuser of Siate. ; 

At 11 o’clock the Senate came in and both bran- 
ches went in Convention, John Burnham and Tim- 
othy Pillsbury then came in and were duly quali- 
fied, according to the requisitions of the Constiiu- 
tion. 

The convention then proceeded to choose a 
Treasurer of State. A committee was raised, to 
receive, sort and count the votes, who having at- 
tended to that duty reported 

That the whole number of votes was 193 


Necessary to a choice - - - 
Asa Repineron Jr, had - - 186 
Blanks e ad - a - 5 
Scattering - - - a. 2 

Friday Jan, 22. 


In Senate. On motion of Mr Fish, the Sen- 
ate reconsidered their vote of yesterday whereby 
the committee on state lands were instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of so far changing the 
resolve in favor of certain officers and soldiers of 
the Revolutionary war, passed March 17, 1835, so 
that each officer and soldier that enlisted for a terin 
of three years, or during the war, and were honor- 
ably yo candy and the widows of the same, be 
entitled to the benefit of that act. Mr Fish said 
this subject was already under consideration in an- 
other form, 

Mr Fish from the same committee, reported leg- 
islation inexpedient on the order for an inquiry into 
the expediency af paying these Revolutionary sol- 
— &c, $100 in money instead of 200 acres of 
land, 

Hovss On motion of Mr Merritt of Jay, 

Ordered, That with such of the Senate as 
may join be a committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of imposing an extra tax upon stud horses ; 
Messrs Merrit, Woodman of Wilton, Millet, Water- 
house and Lindsay were appointed. 

On motion of Mr Lippencott of Columbia, 

Ordered, That the committee on agriculture bs 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of giving 
a bounty to encourage the culture of barley. 

On motion of Mr Holmes of Winthrop, 

Ordered, That the committee on agriculture be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of so al- 
tering the law providing for the payment of certain 
sums of money to Agricultural Societies in the 
months of September and October, 

On motion of Mr Holmes of Winthrop, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Agriculture be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of giving 
a vounty on every barrel of fine or superfine flour 
raised in this State, in order to save as far as pos- 
sible the neecessity of going to “New York to mill.” 

On motion of Mr. Davis, Ordered, That a joint 
select Committee be raised, consisting of one from 
each County on the part of the House, to hear Joe 
Sockabasin, on the subject of the complaints of 
himself and bis tribe, and report thereon to the 
House; Messrs. Davis, Shaw Helmes of Alfred, 
Cunningham, Waite, Sproule, Stanley, Hinds, 
Bridges and Mears. 

Order of notice on a petition for a law lating 
the booming of logs on the Kennebec, and on pe- 
tition of Jesse Russell and others. 

Adjourned. 
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Summary. 
= a 
Firs. We are informed that the Congregation- 
al meeting-house in Turner was burned to ashes 
on Sunday the 24th ult. It is the only instance of 
s house of public worship being burned on the 
Sabbath of which we have any recollection. It 
took fire in the morning, and the inside of the buil- 
ding was completely consumed before it was dis- 
covered. No insurance. This should operate as 
a caution against building a fire in the morning and 
leaving it unattended.— Com. 


TEXAS EXPEDITION. 


Some time in November last the brig Matawam- 
keag of Bangor, sailed from New York fur Texas 
with about 200 volunteers. On their passage the 
Captain lost his reckoning and found himself near 
the West India Islands, where they got into diffi- 
culty and are now in Prison. 

The following is a letter from one of the adven- 
turers to a friend in this town. 


Nassau New Providence, (West Indies) 
Dee. 21st, 1835. 


* * . - « * * 














Having an opportunitity hy a vessel vound to 
the United States I will use it although I have writ- 
ten since my confinement at this place; —— did 
you ever think that your friend would be in a Brit- 
tsh Prison under a charge of Piracy ? yet such is 
the fact and will probably so remain until the first 
of March next, unless I am bailed ont by the Am- 
erican Consul, of which there is some faint hopes: 
You probably was informed of the departure of an 
expedition from New York bound to Texas to as- 
sist the T'exians in their struggle against Santa An- 
na the Mexican General. The armament consist- 
ed of 200 men as volunteers, when on the 17th 
day from New York we were captured by his 
British Majesty’s Brig of War, the Serpent, and 
brought us to this place as Pirates. The reason of 


this treatment is said to be in consequence of a! 


Party of our men going on shore at Elethura for a 
Pilot to carry us through Exuma Sound, at which 
place they committed some depredations whilst un- 
(ler the influence of Zaquor. The preparatory ex- 
aminations are going forward—we have all been in- 
terogated in order to find out the names of those 
who went on shore, but have not as yet succeeded, 
although one man has offered to deliver himself 
up to suffer for the multitude, but the rest are not 
disposed. It would amuse you to see us down on 
our heels grinding our quart of corn—the allow- 
ance of provisions given us by the English Govern- 
ment for 24 hours. The vessel, the Brig Mata- 
wamkeag will most likely be confiscated in which 
event, if we are cleared, we shall be sent to New 
Orleans and proceed on to ‘T’exas by land. ee 





“They that take the sword, shall perish by the sword.” 
—Twenty eight young men, 23 of them Americans 
belonging mostly to the middle States, were shot at 
Tampico on the 14th December last. They were 
a part of a company who sailed from New Orleans 
under the command of Maj. Majia, or Mahia, to 
join the Texians in their struggle for independence. 
Majia ran into Tampico. and with about 130 men 
attempted to take possession of the town. We see 
not what his motive could be, as Tampico is beyond 
the limits of Texas. He was repulsed,—some of 
his men were slain—28 were taken prisoners and 
the remainder escaped. Of those who were shot, 
some were only eighteen years of age, and most of 
them were under 30. Accounts state that they 
were barbarously murdered ; some of them being 
fired at ten times before life was extinct. Large 
rewards were offered for them but without effect. 
It was considered important to make an example to 





norance of human nature! From their blood will 
spring ten foes for one. 


The New York Courier and Enquirer publishes 
the following : 

The father of the writer of the following letter, 
who was one of the unfortunate followers of Mejia, 
(who sailed from New Orleans with a company to 
assist the Texians) has handed it to us for publica- 


tion. 
Tampico Prison, Dec. 13, 1835. 

Dear father and mother,—When you receive this 
letter, I shall be in my grave. I shipped from New 
Orleans for Brazo, Texas, without the knowledge 
of any of our friends and was forced to put into 
‘Tampico, (Mexico) and there made prisoners, and 
f arm to be shot together with twenty-nine others, 
to-morrew morning, at seven o’clock. 

Give my love to my brothers and sisters; I hope 
you will not mourn for my death, as I shall die per- 
fectly happy. Your affectionate Son, 

Witium C, Barcrar. 





Douglas’ Patent Stove,—combining all the con- 
veniences of a Fire Place and Cooking Stove. In 
it there are two places in which to put fire when 
necessary,—one open like a franklin Stove, over 
which are two boilers, and from which heat passes 
around an oven sufficient to bake bread,—another 
close place, over which is one large boiler, and from 
which also the oven is heated. In the winter, the 
fire-place only will be needed for ordinary purpos- 
es, and in the summer the fire place may be closed 
and used at the same time or not, as occasion may 
require.—The first of these stoves which has been 
cast, has just been put up in this village and prom- 
ises to do well. It is worthy of the attention of all 
who are ahout to purchase Cooking Stoves, and 
Publishers of newspapers will confera public favor 
by noticing the improvemen:.—Brunswick Pioneer. 
SAT PMN PP EN ESE a 


. Marriages. 











In Readfield, 19th inst. by the Rev. David Thurs- 
ton of this town, Mr. Merrriit Hunt to Miss Ma- 
ry Joy.—Accompanying the above was a hand- 

some slice of the bridal loaf. 


I watch for the Joy of my heart! 
Returning from the crowded mart, 
Of worldly toil and worldly strife, 
And all the busy scene of life :— 
Then if my brow of brightness wear 
A moment’s space, the shade of care, 
My Joy amid that gloom shall be, 
The rainbow of the storm to me. 


In Gardiner Maj. [saac N. Tucker to Miss Sarah 
C. Stewart. 

In Brunswick, on the 18th inst. by Rev. Benja- 
min Titcomb, Mr. Joseph S. Stoddard to Miss Ma- 
ry D. Harris. 
Ot) 
Deaths. 








At Rotterdam, Nov. 26th, 1835, Mrs. Mary P. 
Longfellow, aged 23 years, wife of Prof. Henry W. 
Longfellow, recently of Brunswick, and daughter 
of Hon. Barrett Potter of Portland. 

In Bath, Mr. Azor M. Grant, aged 24. 

In Lebanon, Mr. Timothy Wentworth, aged 55. 
In Scarborough, Mrs. Abigail Gookin, aged 69. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay Jan. 18, 1836. 


Reported for the Boston Atlas. 


At Market 640 Beef Cattle, 1160 Sheep, and 50 
Beet Cattle reported last week. About 50 Beef 
Cattle-and several lots of Sheep remain unsold at 
the close of the market. 

Prices—Beef Calile—The market centinues 
without any material change. We quote to con- 
forin to our last quotations, viz. a few extra at 36s 
and a few at 34s 6d; prime at 31s 6d a 33s; good 
at 28s 6d a 30s; small cattle 21s a 25s 6d. 
Sheep—The large number at market for the sea- 
son has caused prices to decline; nearly all were 
stall oe etal ites were very fine. We quote a 
few ordinary pelt sheep at Ils. Lots were taken 
at 15s, 18s, 21s, 57s, 30s, 33s, and 36s. A smell 
pumber extra at about $i0 each. 











deter others from joining the Texians! What ig- 





Notice. 
LEFT at the Stage Tavern in Winthrop, a truok 
and bandbox. The owner can bave them by call- 
‘ing at this office, proving property and paying 
_ charges. ALMAREN BODGE. 


Notice. 


The Copartnership existing between the subscri- 
bers will be dissolved on the first day of May next 
by mutual consent. They therefore request those 
indebted to them to call and settle immediately, as 
all demands due after that time will be left with an 


Attorney for collection. 
DANIE L CARR, 


JOHN R. SHAW, 
Winthrop, Jan. 18, 1836. 


Sheriff’s Sale. 

Taken on Execution, and will be sold at Publie 
Vendue, on Monday the 2%h day of February 
next, at 10 of the clock in the forenoon, at the Tav- 
ern of John G. W. Coolidge, all the right in equity 
which Daniel D. Kelly bas to redeem the House 
aud land, out buildings, together with the tan yard, 
situate in said Monmouth, where he now lives, the 
said premises being subject to two mortgages, one 
given by said Kelly to Henry Frost, and the other 
given by said Kelly to the Hon. Benj. White, late 
of Monmouth, deceased, the amount of which will 
be made known at the time and place of sale. 

ENOCH SCALES, Deputy Sheriff. 

January 12, 1836. 


Constable’s Sale. 


Taken on Execution, and will be sold at Public 
Auction, on Tuesday the 16th of February next, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, at the Store of Lewis 
Davis in Readfield, all the right and equity which 
Joseph Earl has to redeem one undivided half 
part of the farm where he now lives, being the 
same farm which was owned by Daniel Wing, late 
of said Readfield, deceased, and which was mort- 
gaged by said Earl to Col. Samuel Currier, and 
Oliver Bean, to indemnify for certain liabilities 
which they assumed for said Joseph Earl.—The 
amount of liabilities, and claims upon said farm 
will be more fully known at the time and place of 
sale. JAMES DUDLEY, 

Constable of the town of Readfield. 

Jan’y 12th, 1836. 




















Commissioners’ Notice. 

We having been appointed by the Hon. Judge of 
Probate for the County of Kennebec, to receive 
and examine the claims of the creditors of DAN- 
IEL O. ALLEN, late of Winthrop, in said County, 
deceased, whose estate is represented insolvent, 
give notice that six months from the Ith day ot 
January inst., have been allowed to said creditors 
to bring in and prove their claims, and that we will 
attend the services assigned us, at the office of Seth 
May, in said Winthrop, on Friday, Feb. 5, 1836, 
from 1 to Go’clock, P. M. and on Friday, May 6, 
trom 10 o’cloek, A. M. to 5 P. M. 

SETH MAY, 

DAVID STANLEY. 
Winthrop, Jan. 12, 1836. 





Proposals 
For building a Meeting House 56 feet long, with 7 
feet projection, 44 feet wide, with 20 feet posts, at 
Winthrop Village, opposite the Methodist Chapel, 
will be received till the first of February next. A 
we of said House with the dimensions of the tim- 
r may be seen at the house of the subscriber. 
NATHAN HOWARD. 
Winthrop, Jan. 11, 1836. 


Maine Temperance Society. 
The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Maine T'em- 
perance Society will be held in the Rev. Mr, Tap- 
pan’s meeting house, in Augusta, on Wednesday, 
February 3d, 1836, at 10 o’clock, A.M. The friends 
of temperance throughout the State are invited to 
be present on that occasion. 

Wo. A. Drew, Rec. Sec’y. 


Wanted, 


10,00 White Mulberry Trees, for which a fair 
price will be paid. Enquire at this office or of the 
subscribers at Hallowell Cross Roads. 











Swine—None at market. 


A. & J, POPE, 
November 10, 1835 
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MAINE FARMER 





Poetry. 








From the Long Island Star. 
A Family. 
I saw Content, the other day, 
Sit by her spinning wheel, 
And Plenty in a wooden tray 
Of wheat and Indian meal. 


Health, also, at a table sat, 
Dining upon a bam; 

But appetite demanded yet 
A cabbage and a clam. 


Wealth sat enthroned npon a green 
And fragrant load of hay ; 

And happiness compelled a dog 
Behind the cart to play. 


Delight was chasing butterfliey 
With laughter and with joy ; 
Affection gazed with ardent eyes 

Upon the sweet employ. 


Beauty was watering flowers 
Beside the cottage door ; 

And Pleasure spoke about a tour 
To Mr. Staples’ store. 


Industry hid good morrow, and 
Invited me to tea ; 

But Jolly bid me stay away, 
Unless I came with Glee. 


Patience sat in an easy chair, 
Unravelling a skein ; 

While Mirth, with roguish eye, and air, 
Would tangle it again. 


Benevolence had built a tower 
Of pudding, bread and meat, 
And bid compassion take it o’er 
To Want, across the street. 


But I was gratified to see 

Easy, and free, and fair, 

With tilong upon his knee, 
Old Satisfaction there, 


He took me by the hand, and led 
Me down a vista green, 

Where Fun and Frolic antics played, 
‘I'wo ancient oaks between, 


But, best of all it was to find, 
That Love, the day before, 

The fopling Dress bad kicked behind, 
And tossed him out of door. 


As she was winding thread, he came 
With grimace and a smirk, 

And asked her if she’d change her name 
And leave her dirty work. 


But she had common sense, and she 
Had strength of mind and litnb ; 
She bid him from the house to flee, 

And thus assisted him. 


And now kind reader, if you choose 
This family to know, 

A farmer’s here I'll introduce :-— 
A “hundred years ago.” 








a 











Miscellany. 
Considerations for Young Men. 
LETTER VI, 


Among the pleasures of youth, there is one of 
a negative character worthy of consideration—a 
comparative freedom from self-reproach, I! speak 
now of those whose morals are uncorrupted, and 
whose general habits are commendabie, 

1 would not iasinuate that, apart from the sanc- 
tifying influence of religion, any young persen is 
free from guilt, or in the pure eye of Heaven wor- 
thy or acceptable. That record which cannot err, 
has taught us that “there is none that doeth good, 
no notons.” But youthful character may be view- 
ed comparatively. We may consider it moral, as 
opposed to the dissolute; we may regard it lovely, 
as opposed to the refractory ; we may speak of it 
as uncorrupt, in opposition to the artful and intri- 

uing. In this view there are certainly fewer sub- 
= of self-reproach in youth, than in subsequent 
ife. 


“ The spirit of 8 man will sustain his infirmities, 








——— 








the misery of self-reproach is of the most oppres- 
sive and pungent character. There is nothing that 
so disrobes the soul of its grandeur, and crusbes its 
lofty aspirations.“ The arrows that drink up the 
spirit,” are those of self-reproach ; and the wounds 
which they inflict, like the poisoned darts of the 
ancients, are curable only by a medicine that is di- 
vine. ‘To carry iv the bosom this corroding com- 
panion of guilt; to go with it to pleasures which 
cannot please, and to scenes of beauty which we 
affect to admire ; to feel it mock the eye, and con- 
tradict the tongue, when eye and tongue are appa- 
rently eloquent with praise; O, this is too much 
for mortal man to bear, 

Much which passes for pleasure, and motions 
which seem to signify delight, are often deceitful. 
Like those visions that mock the eye of the marin- 
er, they prove but allusions, which upon nearer in- 
spection, vanish into air. So hollow, and so hypo- 
critical often, is the pretended happiness of many 
who are victims of self-reproach. 

It cannot be denied that He who formed the soul 
put within it a faculty which, like a centinel, gives 
the alarm at the approach of danger. He who 
heeds not this monitor, and voluntarily opens the 
portals of the soul to unlawful desire, must pur- 
chase his indulgence, or his gain, by sacrificing the 
calm pleasures of an approving conscience. 

But how often is it done! What multitudes 
make the sacrifice ; and when they have made it, 
they find too late that they have passed the prohib- 
ited limit, which has excluded them forever from 
the early paradise of their joys. They can never 
retrace their steps, nor regain their serenity of mind 
which had previously marked their youth. They 
have but one hope remaining. It is the hope which 
boundless mercy holcs oat to the despairing eye. 
If they embrace it, peace may again be restored to 
the bosom, and self-reproach may become the ,in- 
strument of humility and contrition. 

This uneasy load, which so oppresses the hearts 
of most men, may be traced to three sources ; pri- 
vileges and jopportunities lost; duties ommitted ; 
and the commission of positive sin. 

As we advance in life, it is natural to look back 
upon the past. but the view is not always one on 
which the heart delights to dwell. There is, here 
and there, a green spot in our retrospective glance ; 
but the majority of men must heave a sigh over 
favorable opportunities lost, and precious privileges 
misimproved. Many must be covered with shame 
at the recollection, that the period, when the plas- 
tic soul might have taken an impress which would 
have placed them in an honorable and useful sta- 
tion was whiled away in idleness, and in ignorance, 
So often as the delinquency recurs, and recur it 
will again and again, we experience anew the mis- 
ery of disappointment and remorse, .« 

The review of privileges neglected, and oppor- 
tunities lost, raises an inward regret, but does not 
perhaps contain so much that is painful and pun- 
gent as the recollection of duties omitted, 

It it the nature of man to grow better or worse. 
He cannot be stationary, His habits of feeling 
and of action are daily gAining strength, If their 
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| bat a wounded spirit who can bear 7” This max- | be indifferent to tha calls of that Redeemer, whe 


im of inspired wisdom is applicable to all; and the | came into the world to save the chief of sinners, 
interrogatory with which it concludes, implies that 


|and wash away the foulest stains! 
ee a 
Mahogany Furniture, Chairs, &c 
FOR SALE AT THE 
FURNINURE WARE-HOUSE OF 
S. Packard, 
(Opposite the Court House,) 
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A large assortment of Sofas, Secretaries, (some 
elegant,) Bureaus; Pembroke, Dining, Card and 
Work Tables, (variety of patterns ;) Toilet Tables ; 
Work Stauds; French Bedsteads, carved patterns 
with socking ; do. without; Common do.; Spring 
seat Rocking Chairs, (a prime article ;) Cane-seat, 
Flag, Fancy and Common Chairs; Children’s do, 
Also, Looking-Glasses, Bellows, Brushes, Bed Soe- 
king, Lines, &c. If good work and a fair price be 
an cbject with the purchaser, he cannot fail of be- 
ing accommodated. Furniture Carving done w 
order in the very best manner. 

{> Wanted—Hard Wood and Pine Lumber, 

Augusta, Dec, 23, 1835. 





Hats, Caps and Furs. 





THOMAS NEWMAN 
Would inform his friends and the public that he 
has for sale at his Hat Factory, opposite the Win 
throp Hotel, an extensive assortment of 


SILK AND FUR HATS. 
—ALso— 
Just received from Boston, South Seal, Muskrat, 
and Hair Seal CAPS—Fur Collars, §c. of superior 
quality. 
Ladies’ Cottage Bonnets, 
LADIBS’ BEAVER AND SATIN BEAVER 


BONNETS made at short notice. 
Winthrop, Jan. 5, 1836. 


Piaster Paris, &c. 


The subscriber has on hand 1000 Casks Ground 
Plaster Paris of superior quality. Great pains hav- 
ing been taken by an experienced person in selee- 
ting the Plaster for the Lubec Manufacturing Cony 
pany. Also 3000 bushels Liverpool! SALT—20 
hogsheads retailing Molasses—Fish—Tar—Rosin. 
Together with a general assortment of West Indian 
Goods, which will be sold low for cash, country 
produce or approved creilit. 

ALEX. H. HOWARD. 

Hallowell, Dec. 12, 1835. 3m46 
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Notice, 
To those who are desirous of improving their 
Swine. The subscriber hasa likely young BOAR, 
7 months old, mixed breed of the Newbury white 
and Mackay breeds, which he intends to keep for 
the benefit of those who want his services. 
DAVID FOSTER. 
Winthrop, Dec, 3, 1835. 











| Important to Pig Breeders. 
| ‘THE subscriber will keep for the use of all whe 


tendency is good, he is growing in grace; but if desire, during the ensuing season a prime Boar. 


evil, he is becoming hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin, Of course that religious duty which 
might once have been performed with comparative 
facility, becomes in after life, almost impracticable, 
The disposition and ability to perform it, decrease 
inversely as the years of carelessness and neglect 
ncrease. ‘T’his is felt in many a bosom that retraces 
its early being with a melancholy self-reproach for 
having omitted duties, which have lost none of their 
claims by long neglect. 

I have known many a man whose confessions 
on this point have agitated his frame, and told of 
the stormy conflict within. I have heard him sigh 
out his regret, and speak of such omissions with a 
melancholy tone, which seemed prophetic of the 


| He is half blood Bedford and haif blood native— 
| young, active, and healthy,—Call and see him. 

J. GLIDDEN. 
Winthrop, Nov. 10, 1835, 


Newbury White Boar. 

The subscriber has a first rate, full blooded New- 
bury White Boar, 15 montis old, imported from 
Newbury last spring, which he will keep the ensa- 
ing season for those who wish to improve their 
swine. ISAAC NELSON. 

Winthrop, Dec. 24, 1835. 


wy For Sale. 
Just received and for sale at this office, the Com- 











hopelessness of his case. But if with misimprov- | plete Farmer and Rural Economist ; containing ® 
ed privileges, and omitted duties, he has led a life | compendious epitome of the most important braneh- 


of dissipation, there is added to the load, already 
too oppressive, an incumbent mass, of anguish, 
which weighs down the seu’, and makes it at times 
almost wish for annihilation. O, the pangs of re- 
merse ! how excruciating, even in this world! and 
if these pangs be but the commencement of what 
shall be increased and perpetuated in another state 
of existence, what heart thus stung with guilt can 


es of Agriculture and Rural Economy, by Thomas 
G. Fessenden. Also, the Mew American Gardener, 
by T. G. Fessenden; the New American Orcher- 
dist, by Wm. Kenrick ; the Northern Shepherd, by 
a Committee of the Ken, Co. Ag, Society; 1s 
volume of the Maine Farmer, neatly bound; & 





Months in a Convent, by Miss ; Letter aud 
Pot Paper of different qualities. 7 
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